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FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 


S our country is engaged in a war to defend democracy and to 
establish freedom throughout the world, it seems rather late, 
and yet it is important, to ask: What is meant by democracy? 
Under what conditions is it possible? Is it something worth hav- 
ing? And can it be attained or defended by war? If it is a good 
form of government, we should indeed have faith in it; but such 
faith should not be induced solely by mere exhortation; we should 
show that democracy is right, that it is a form we ought to have. 
Pointing to the fact that we have had it in this country for quite a 
long time, and that we have grown prosperous under it, does not 
suffice to establish that it is right, not even if the connection be- 
tween the two facts (democracy and prosperity) really exists. On 
the other hand, even if democracy were a rather inefficient form, 
as some of its opponents claim, that would not be a conclusive argu- 
ment against democracy. It may turn out that democracy aims at 
something deeper and finer than efficiency and prosperity. 

It is usual to link democracy with freedom: liberty, equality, 
fraternity are its watchwords. We say that democracy is a society 
of free men, a free society: there are no kings in a democracy, no 
tyrants, no dictators, no rulers in their own right. The people are 
the rulers; they rule themselves. It is true, in our country there 
are rulers; there is a Congress which makes the laws that govern 
us, provided they are not declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court; and there is a President, with a Cabinet chosen by him 
(even though requiring confirmation by the Senate). However, 
excepting the Supreme Court, they are elected by the people; 
they are supposed to represent the people; which means that the 
power to rule is delegated to them by the people: the legal au- 
thority of our government rests in the people. In other words, 
ours is a representative form of government, not, strictly speak- 
ing, a democracy. The difference between the two may at times 
become very pronounced. For, once our rulers have been chosen 
by a majority (sometimes by a plurality only), they use their 
own judgment, which may not be that of the people, not even of 
a majority of the people whose will they are supposed to represent. 
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It will, however, be convenient (and it is usually done) to con- 
sider a representative government as a kind of democracy. It is 
then treated as a transition stage from the older form of monarchy 
toward a pure democracy. By this statement we do not intend 
to pass any judgment on either of these forms, or to imply that 
the transition to a pure democracy is advisable; that point remains 
to be discussed later. But it is necessary to determine what is 
meant by the people that are supposed to rule themselves, either 
directly or by delegating the power to their representatives. Not 
every one in the nation belongs to the people. There are certain 
limitations, by which those who constitute the people who rule 
themselves are selected from the whole population. In these lim- 
iting conditions there has been a gradual change: we have ex- 
tended the right to vote, e.g., to women, who were at first excluded. 

It is not necessary to go into detail here, but some remarks are 
pertinent : 

(1) There are various forms of democracy possible and exist- 
ing, with differing degrees of freedom. Thus we call England a 
democracy, primarily because there is a parliament, which is said 
to represent the people, although there is a king in whom alone 
rests the legal authority of the whole government, even of Parlia- 
ment: it does not rest in the people. The President of the United 
States may have greater actual power than the King of England; 
still, he is chosen by the people; the king is not. And we need 
not reélect the president after four years in office; in fact, the 
president may be impeached, if his acts violate the Constitution. 
Ours is a freer form of democracy. Not yet the freest! Even 
if we had no elected president, but merely a temporary chairman 
chosen by a majority vote, and decisions arrived at by a majority 
vote, this would still leave the minority unrepresented. We might 
stipulate that governmental action should be taken only when a 
unanimous decision has been reached.. That would certainly seem 
a very impractical and inefficient method. Yet the Quakers re- 
quire this, I understand, in their meetings; and they have cer- 
tainly shown themselves very practical in the handling of their 
great relief work. In any case, efficient or not, it would be a 
freer form. And there are such measures as the initiative, ref- 
erendum, and recall, which make it possible for the people to have 
a more direct influence on their government even in the repre- 
sentative form. And there are always various ‘‘pressure groups,”’ 
not provided for in the Constitution, who press for legislation, 
often for purely selfish purposes, sometimes for what seems to 
them best for the welfare of the country. 
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(2) The different constituents of ‘‘incomplete’’ democracies 
(if I may so designate the various transition types) such as, in our 
government, the President, Congress, the Supreme Court, and the 
people, will always be in a state of tension, tending toward a tem- 
porary balance of power, which, in spite of so-called ‘‘checks and 
balances,’’ will never be stable. Thus the power of Parliament 
in England has steadily increased, so that the actual power of the 
king seems rather small at present. However, this shifting of 
power may at any time go in the opposite direction, as it did 
under Edward the Seventh. In our own country the shift has 
been, especially during the last years, definitely in the opposite 
direction: the power of the President has greatly increased. He 
is no longer merely the executive; he tells Congress what laws it 
should pass. The ‘‘must-laws’’ are a glaring symptom of this. 
Such a shift is likely to happen when the people have chosen a 
‘‘strong’’ president, who, they hope, will achieve improvements in 
their condition such as they can not achieve themselves, and for 
which the procedure of legislators seems too slow. In fact it is, 
at bottom, a direct consequence of the prevailing optimistic belief 
in the efficacy of enactments and laws to remedy all our troubles. 
Since laws are considered useless unless they are enforced, we come 
readily to rely on: force to achieve all the benefits to which we 
aspire and to which we feel entitled. In that situation law, which 
seems quite indispensable in a democracy, is apt to take the place 
of self-government and self-discipline. Let the people be what 
they please, good laws, we feel, will provide and guarantee a 
good state of the nation. All we have to do is to pass a law 
against this or that abuse instead of relying on the democratic 
process of educating the people to see, want, and do what is right. 

(3) Not only does a democratic form of government develop and 
have varying degrees of freedom; not only may a form of a higher 
degree of freedom change into one of lower, or vice versa; but a 
democracy may, more or less abruptly, change into a dictatorship. 
It is necessary to see this clearly and to understand the reasons for 
such a change, because a democratic people is apt to take its de- 
mocracy and freedom too much for granted. Freedom requires 
eternal vigilance. A change from a democracy to a dictatorship 
is, in fact, far more likely to occur than the reverse. It does not 
necessarily require a ‘‘bloody revolution.’’ Hitler did not come 
into power by a revolution; he was the leader of the strongest 
party in the German Diet, and as such was chosen by the Presi- 
dent, Hindenburg, to be the German Chancellor. That is, off- 
cially, his position still. Step by step he became the ‘‘Fuehrer,’’ 
the Leader, the Dictator of Germany. How did it happen? Ger- 
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many was a democracy after the World War. But the demo- 
eratic government seemed unable to cope with the difficulties, pri- 
marily economical and political, which oppressed the German 
people. The Fuehrer appeared to them, not at once, but gradually, 
as the savior from their downtrodden condition. Similarly, the 
American people have, on the whole, had confidence in an individ- 
ual, their President, to bring them through a depression and other 
economic ills; they have thus tended to make out of a mere execu- 
tive officer, a mere representative of their right to rule, something 
closely resembling a benevolent dictator! They never doubted 
the good will and the ability of President Roosevelt, and they were 
not only willing but eager to have him usurp power as far as he 
saw fit. Fundamentally this means: people in distress are apt to 
want relief from their troubles even at the cost of their freedom. 
To a hungry man, a man without a job, a farmer whose farm is to 
be foreclosed in spite of his valiant efforts to save it, freedom 
seems not so great a possession; he is apt to think that it. is some- 
thing purely negative, and so of no great consequence in his emer- 
gency. At one time it was believed that democracy would lead 
automatically to social justice and prosperity. When these hopes 
are not fulfilled, people may be willing to abandon democracy. 
Such increase in the power of an individual, as has been granted 
the President through various kinds of emergency legislation, may 
have been intended to be only for the time of the emergency; 
just as we give supreme powers to the President in a state of war. 
The danger is that we may have abandoned democracy and free- 
dom for a longer time than we thought, and that we may find the 
recovery of our freedom more difficult than we fancied. At least 
this seems true of the German people. When we once begin to 
get accustomed to let someone else think and plan for our best, 
when we realize how incompetent we often are to look out for our- 
selves, when, immersed in our special work, we resent being called 
away from it to vote for or express an opinion on this or that 
about which we know so little—when democracy is recognized as 
the strenuous, sacrificial enterprise it is, then we become inclined 
to let whoever is willing and competent run our affairs for us. 
And we swallow some of the drawbacks of a dictatorship (which, 
of course, always claims to be benevolent!) ; nothing human, we 
say, is perfect, alas! 

In these preliminary statements we have coupled democracy 
with freedom; we have taken freedom for granted. This is, of 
course, the usual procedure. But it is not philosophical. We must 
examine what freedom is. And we must even determine whether 
such a thing as freedom really exists. A mere definition can not 
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warrant that. If this seems to be quite academic to you, just look 
around a bit and notice how frequently the possibility of freedom 
is not only questioned, but actually denied. Since democracy un- 
doubtedly presupposes it, there is imperative reason for examin- 
ing freedom. 

Let us begin with some popular expressions. We may say that, 
after long suffering, we are at last ‘‘free from pain,’’ we may be 
‘‘free from worry,’’ ‘‘free from responsibility’’ (as during a va- 
cation) ; and we may say that in a democracy we are ‘‘free from 
masters and tyrants.’’ It seems to many that a democracy is 
attained when a people is freed from its kings. In all these cases, 
where we speak of being ‘‘free from,’’ we indicate the removal 
of something—pain, worry, responsibility, tyranny—of something 
which had proved to be an obstruction, an obstacle, an inhibition, 
an interference, a prohibition, an impediment to our actions, our 
will, or our feelings. I shall call this ‘‘freedom from’’ the nega- 
tive meaning of freedom. 

As these obstacles to our actions determine us (in ways not 
wanted by us), the question arises: can we become perfectly free 
by gradually removing all obstacles? Their presence determined 
an action in certain ways; will other determinations remain when 
these are removed and we are free from them? Or will the ‘‘free’’ 
act be the ‘‘indeterminate’’ act? The second possibility has been 
urged by some thinkers: they understand by the free act the 
indeterminate act; freedom means to them indeterminacy. It is 
true, in physics we speak of freedom in some such meaning: we 
speak of an event as having certain degrees of freedom when the 
conditions which determine it have not been stated. And so some 
physicists have imagined that the ‘‘principle of indeterminacy’’ 
establishes freedom in physics. This is, I think, a misunderstand- 
ing. Physical events are completely determined, whether we know 
and state the determining conditions or not. Neither are there 
indeterminate acts in ethics. 

This may become clear, if we ask the question: what is left 
when a people has been freed from its masters? Indeterminacy? 
No. The people, free from their masters, are now free for de- 
termining their own acts, for ruling themselves. This is self-de- 
termination; still a determination, but of a different type. Thus 
we speak of the freedom of the press, and mean thereby two things. 
First, the press is not censored, it is free from political control. 
But this is only part of the story. The press, free from interfer- 
ence, is, secondly, free for its real business. Freedom of thought 
means that thinking is free from dictation, free from the compul- 
sion of arriving at prescribed opinions, beliefs, theories; it means 
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furthermore that thinking is free for the arduous task of follow- 
ing its premises to their logical conclusions, free for critical test- 
ing, free for the creating of new theories, new hypotheses, new 
laws, if the old have proven inadequate. This ‘‘freedom for’’ I 
call the positive meaning of freedom. This is the meaning of self- 
determination. A people is free when outside factors determining 
it have been removed, and when its own ideas, thoughts, purposes, 
ends determine it. That is what we really mean when we say a 
democratic people is free: it rules itself. 

The opposite of free occurs in two distinct forms. By an un- 
free act may be understood an involuntary act, such as a jerk, a 
spasm: it lies wholly outside of the domain in which our so-called 
will is involved. When I stumble and fall, the event of falling 
is called involuntary because it is determined by the laws of na- 
ture: there are no ends or purposes which it aims to realize; there 
is no choice. It simply occurs. The second meaning of unfree 
is what we usually have in mind: an act is said to be unfree when 
it is enforced. Unfree people are enslaved people, forced to do 
the bidding of others. 

It is interesting to note that in the forced act I am not free, 
in the sense of ‘‘free from’’: the force used may prevent me from 
doing something I want to do. But can compulsion produce an 
act on my part? That is commonly assumed, and is the real 
ground for our belief in the use of physical force. However, the 
act which, as we say, I am compelled to perform, is still my chosen 
act. I retain my freedom, in the positive sense, even though my 
choice is limited. I am free for its performance, or for its omis- 
sion. I may let myself be induced by my fear to do as I am bid 
rather than suffer; but I may also ignore the consequences, re- 
fuse to perform the act and suffer if necessary. There have been 
martyrs; and they should be remembered, primarily, not for the 
suffering they underwent, but for their demonstration of invincible 
freedom. Here force finds its limits: it can prevent, it can not 
produce. No force and no threat can produce an action on my 
part; I can abstain, if only I have achieved a sufficient degree of 
freedom. And so, in particular, I can not be forced to think that 
what is false, is true. For this outrage subtler methods are re- 
quired ! 

Freedom for, freedom in the positive sense, is thus seen to be 
an ability to act or not to act; it is a power, a capacity, a ‘‘spon- 
taneity’’ (Kant). 

All this may seem somewhat obscure; but the distinction is im- 
portant. Examining a few expressions in common usage will help 
to bring out our meaning more clearly. 
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There is the popular meaning of ‘‘free’’ expressed in the say- 
ing: ‘‘I want what I want when I want it,’’ or ‘‘I do what I 
please.’’ This means: I am free from outside control. But I am 
still ruled by my desires, my wants, my urges; they compel me. 
This may be good or bad. But am I, thus free from outside con- 
trol, free for carrying out the dictates of my desires? I may de- 
sire to play the piano, and may be free from outside impediments; 
that alone does not make me free for playing the instrument; I 
must learn to do so first; and if I do not like to learn and refuse 
to do so, I shall not be free for the act of playing. When we, de- 
termined by our wants and desires but free from outside compul- 
sion, include among these compulsions those of moral demands, 
we call this freedom by the name of license. (The word is, how- 
ever, also used legally in a meaning close to freedom: license to sell, 
a dog license, automobile license, et cetera.) 

Another saying has it that ‘‘I am the master of my soul’’ or 
‘‘of myself,’’ ‘‘I am my own master.’’ This, again, means that I 
am free from, namely, other masters. It also makes an interest- 
ing distinction between the I that is master and the myself that 
is mastered. Who is this ‘‘I’’ that is master, and who the ‘‘my- 
self’’ that is mastered? And am I then two, instead of one? The 
saying does not commit itself on this point. And it does not help 
much to say that the ‘‘I’’ that is master is the superior ‘‘I,’’ the 
better self, the real ‘‘I.’’ It still does not say who this superior 
“*T’’ is; or why it is superior. 

Much more technical seems the expression that free acts are 
‘‘end-determined’’ acts. By ‘‘end’’ is meant something like a plan, 
or purpose. End-determination is contrasted with determination 
by physical causes, which determine an event as resulting from 
initial conditions. The end is not an initial condition, it does not 
even exist as yet; it is merely a thought, which is to be realized by 
the performance of an act. My end just now is to write an eluci- 
dation of an aspect of the meaning of freedom; this is my purpose, 
a thought in my mind, not a physical thing, as are words already 
written. And as written word follows written word they may 
gradually realize my purpose. At all events they now occur as 
directed by this purpose. This meaning of free involves thus the 
capacity on our part to do as directed by a purpose, of being 
determined in our actions by ends, mere thoughts, mere ideas and 
ideals, instead of by physical causes, as events in nature are: the 
arrow does not seek the target; it goes where the laws of physics 
take it. 

Purposes of actions are entities with which physics has no 
concern. Physics applies to the physical things in the world 
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around us, things which we can touch, and push, and see. Ends 
are ideas, not physical things; they are said to be in our minds. 
But the act which makes an end come to pass is itself a physical 
event. This causes difficulties which we must examine. At pres- 
ent we are trying to interpret a common concept. Ends are the 
kind of entities that artists are concerned with when they start 
to create a work of art. They have an idea in mind, and they set 
to work to embody it. But so is the physicist concerned with ends 
when he seeks for truths and laws. And our every-day life is full 
of ends and end-determined actions: every plan for work, or for 
a vacation, every appointment, every agreement is about ends, 
every contract about things to be done. To be able to realize such 
ends, to keep contracts, to carry out agreements, means to be a 
responsible human being. Only people who are free in the posi- 
tive sense can be responsible. 

The same meaning is involved in statements such as: ‘‘a free 
people is a people ruled by laws, not by persons.’’ The law which 
is to rule us must become our end; and we must be able to conform 
our actions to the law, we must have the capacity for performing 
end-determined acts, we must be free in the positive sense. 

From here it is only a step to the interpretation of a free act 
as ‘‘an act ruled by reason.’’ Reason is now interpreted fo be 
the ‘‘I’’ which rules, the superior ‘‘I.’’ And the act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of reason is frequently in opposition to what 
my desires, impulses, wants urge me to do. The latter constitute 
the ‘‘I’’ which is ruled in the free act. Reason determines ends; 
and impulses are enlisted in their behalf to push the act in the 
direction of realizing the ends determined by reason. This rule 
of reason has its basis in the fact that laws, as well as ideals and 
truths, are determined by reason: reason is their creator. Reason 
questions the objects of impulses for their soundness; desires may 
urge us in the right direction, but they may also drive us in the 
wrong direction. Urges and desires as such are, of course, indis- 
pensable: they lead to action. These dynamic elements them- 
selves are neutral in so far as right and wrong are concerned. 
Reason must determine what is right; that is its function and its 
prerogative. Of course reason may err, what it judges to be right 
is not always right. But reason itself is capable of detecting 
when it is wrong; it has, during the ages, developed a methodology 
for determining what is truly right. This the splendid example 
of our sciences shows us. Scientific statements are not always 
true; but scientists are capable of determining when they are mis- 
taken, and of putting new and better truths in the place of older 
truths. Sciences have progressed through the development of 
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their methodology. They are as yet, and probably always will be, 
still in the making; we have nowhere arrived at the end of the 
journey of discovering truths, not even in logic and mathematics: 
that keeps us humble. But we are progressing: that gives us con- 
fidence ! 

Consideration of what is implied by the proposition that we 
become free as we learn to guide our actions by reason, leads to 
the proposition that real freedom is self-discipline. At first this 
sounds paradoxical: freedom and discipline seem opposites. And 
they must seem so to those who understand freedom only in the 
negative sense, as freedom from interference with desires and 
wants. But when we speak of freedom for something, then we 
begin to realize that the capacity to do requires more than a mere 
desire, more than a mere want, more even than a mere talent, a 
natural gift in this or that direction. The talent with which we are 
born must be developed, instructed, trained, disciplined ; and only 
through such discipline does it become free to act, to express itself. 
The artist becomes free for his work through unending self-disci- 
pline in his particular activity. The beginner may have feelings 
which he craves to express; but what can he do, for instance, with 
a violin as a medium of expression if he has never tried it before? 
The same applies to the thinker; he becomes free as he becomes 
familiar with the right methods of thinking and practises them 
(although he may never have studied them theoretically) ; he must 
become master of techniques at least through example and use. In 
this way he develops and disciplines the capacity for thinking with 
which he was born; and slowly he attains mastery and freedom in 
the use of his reason. 

Freedom in this sense is not something that just happens, some- 
thing that we acquire by right of birth: freedom must be achieved 
by long and strenuous endeavor. Freedom seems so easy, 80 
effortless ; but this apparent ease, this apparent lack of effort is the 
result of long training—of capacity, yes, but capacity disciplined 
and developed. Freedom is mastery, strength, efficiency; and the 
road to it is through effort and self-discipline. The well disci- 
plined artist, athlete, thinker, executive is the man free for his 
particular work. : 

Thus we arrive from one extreme, where freedom appears as 
absence of determination, lack of direction, yielding to impulses 
wherever they may push—an amiable and flabby weakness—at 
the other extreme where freedom denotes power to do and to 
achieve, capacity and mastery in this or that field of endeavor, and, 
in particular, capacity and power to rule one’s self. 
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In the endeavor to ascertain what we mean by freedom the im- 
pression may be given that we are praising freedom as some- 
thing which of itself is necessarily good. This is not so! What is 
freely achieved is not necessarily right. The pickpocket is also a 
master of his trade; the disciplined musician may freely express 
himself in atrocious music. This seems to have been forgotten by 
those who sing paeans in praise of freedom. But it is true that 
freedom, while not of itself necessarily good, is yet the pre-condi- 
tion of achieving the good. It would be sheer futility if we 
could know what is good and have no freedom to achieve it; that 
our actions were what they had to be and only accidentally might 
hit upon what is right; that the right could only occasionally come 
about, as a sort of by-product, and not be brought about. Free- 
dom is the pre-condition of the rise of man—even though it is also 
the pre-condition of the fall of man. 

What is required to make free acts good is first of all the good- 
ness of their ends; only good ends, good purposes, good laws can 
determine good acts. Obedience to a civil law may be a virtue; 
if the law itself is bad, disobedience may be a greater virtue. 
But we can not determine whether laws are good or bad unless 
we have intelligence which is trained and developed. This, in the 
broadest sense, is education—the drawing-out and developing and 
mobilizing of our creative capacities. In a democracy, where 
people are supposed to rule themselves, it is a fundamental concern: 
all the people must be educated, not only the future leaders. 

There are, it is true, degrees of freedom; and our main task as 
human beings is to achieve ever higher degrees of freedom in the 
positive meaning of the word. As we progress in this task, we be- 
come ready also for freedom in the negative sense. To a child we 
do not give full liberty; children need our guidance, our influence, 
our counsel, our example. Only as they learn to understand what is 
right and achieve freedom to direct their own actions in conformity 
with their knowledge, do we and should we let them be freed from 
restraint, direction, counsel. We can then trust them to find their 
own way, even when they still make mistakes: they can now learn 
to discover their mistakes by themselves—although it is true that 
even the best of us still need help and guidance, as every artist, 
every scientist, and every philosopher knows! 

Freedom, which we link with democracy, is indeed the pre- 
condition on which democracy rests and which it expresses in its 
social organization. It is, however, not limited to democracy. 
Freedom is, first of all, an ethical concept; without freedom there 
is no possibility of guiding our actions so that they will conform 
to what is good. But it is also presupposed in all worthwhile 
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endeavor, in the crafts and in the arts, as well as in science and 
philosophy. What a paradoxical question then to ask whether we 
really are free beings; or whether freedom is merely assumed, 
though in fact, not existing—a pious illusion. And yet, the 
modern tendency in thinking, overawed by the success of our - 
natural sciences in explaining things, has been not only to question 
whether we are free, but to give the answer: No, we are not and we 
can not be free! 

This is indeed the inevitable answer, if we accept the type of 
thinking prevalent not only among people in general, but also 
among most scientists and some philosophers! For this type of 
philosophy, which William James called ‘‘the philosophy of com- 
mon sense’’ (he himself disclaims it) takes reality for granted and 
declares as real only what can be ‘‘sensed.’’ This world around 
us is the only reality! Then man can really be nothing but a 
physical body. And physical bodies are under the laws of physics, 
which determine the behavior of physical things. Although no 
one claims that at present we are able to see just how this works 
out in detail (the knowledge of our physical constitution is still 
too limited for that) in general we can—on this assumption—say : 
whatever a man does, even what he thinks and feels, is determined 
by the laws of the physical sciences, and could be predicted with 
certainty, just as we predict the position of stars and planets, 
if we knew the initial conditions of the body and in particular of 
the brain. In other words: we and our actions are completely 
determined by physics; there is no choice; what we do, we must do; 
of freedom there is none. So that what has in the past been called 
ethics, a normative science, which investigates what is right and 
what we ought to do, is a pseudo-science trying to solve a pseudo- 
problem: there is no ‘‘ought,’’ there is only a ‘‘must.’’ Of course 
we may retain the name: but ethics can then be only a descriptive 
science, giving an account of the peculiar ways in which individuals 
and groups behave: they do, not what they should by the laws of 
right, but what they must by the laws of physics (in the wider 
meaning of the word). 

It would not occur to anyone to-day to deny the validity of 
physical science. And the laws of physics (whether we have them 
already, or whether they are still to be stated adequately) do ap- 
ply to the kind of things to which our bodies belong: our bodies 
are physical things. But I deny the conclusion that we are com- 
pletely determined by the laws of physics; I deny the claim that the 
laws of physics make freedom impossible. 

There is not room in this article for more than an indication of 
the kind of argument by which freedom is established. For such 
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an argument it is not enough to point out that we experience free- 
dom, or that, in certain instances, we feel as if our actions were 
determined by ends and purposes: we might have a sense of free- 
dom when we actually are not free. And if we say that freedom is 
a ‘‘capacity’’ it is quite clear that a capacity, whatever it may be, 
is not the kind of thing which we can demonstrate ad oculos: here 
it is. Capacities have been called ‘‘occult qualities’’; and it is 
said again and again that science should avoid occult qualities! 
(Do not smile when you read ‘‘should’’—as if there were any 
‘‘shoulds’’ that are not themselves occult.) 

Philosophers distinguish freedom of action from freedom of the 
will. In the latter it seems as if we were not met by the same dif- 
ficulties as in the former; for it is not so clear that physics applies 
to the will. But it does apply to action. How there can be any 
freedom of action is thus the urgent problem. 

By action is meant here a physical event which takes place and 
involves bodily motions. This is a restricted interpretation of the 
word ‘‘action’’ but the essential one here. Examples are: walking, 
raising the arm, speaking, et cetera. That the body and its actions 
are under the laws of physics, I grant and assert. That means, 
they obey the laws of physics: every act must conform to them. 
This includes the brain, of course; the electrons and protons and 
what not that compose the brain run their course in conformity 
with the dictates of physics. We are not free from the laws of 
physics. So far we are all agreed; and we assume this every 
time we weigh ourselves, every time we speak of food as nourishing 
us and supplying the physical energy of our bodies. 

But from this it follows that, if there is to be any freedom of 
action, we can not be merely physical bodies, whatever that means. 
For mere bodies, like stones and planets and bullets, are completely 
determined by the laws of physics: they have no freedom, no 
choice; they do not direct their course by ends: their course is deter- 
mined by the initial conditions and the laws of physics. 

This does not establish that there is any freedom of action. I 
add therefore the proposition : freedom of action is presupposed by 
physics itself; without freedom of action there would be no physics. 
That seems odd, because we have said already that in physics there 
is no real freedom! But our proposition does not say that there is 
freedom in physics; it says there must be freedom for physics. 
What does that mean? Simply this, that there is no physics 
without a physicist. There are laws of nature. The laws of 
physics, whatever they are, can not be called the laws of nature, or 
a statement of the laws of nature, unless they are true. How do we 
decide whether they are true or not? Well, that is a long story; 
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but this much ean be said: testing for truth involves in physics an 
experiment, performed, of course, by a physicist. And this ez- 
periment involves actions which are end-determined, 1.e., free ac- 
tions. In other words, physics requires a physicist who is not just 
a recording machine, not himself just a physical body, but a per- 
son who can perform experiments, i.e., free acts. Physical science 
is an objective science, it is concerned only with objects, or with 
entities only in so far as they are physical objects; but it requires 
for its very existence the physicist who is a ‘‘subject’’ and free for 
the performance of experiments. 

These statements may suffice to indicate the kind of argument 
by which the existence of freedom can be established. But, let us 
be clear: we are not attempting to establish freedom as a concept or 
law of physics. Freedom is not deduced from any law of physics; 
it does not exist in ‘physics! What is claimed is that freedom must 
be postulated for physics: i.e., postulated to make physics itself 
possible. This means that there are problems, such as the exist- 
ence of freedom, which are not problems of physics, and which can 
not be solved by any of its laws or concepts. 

The genuine problems of physics lie in a certain domain within 
whose limits they require solution. There must, then, be a domain 
which lies apart from the domain of physics, if there is to be any 
freedom, and, therefore, if there is to be any physics itself. The 
laws of physics can not clash with freedom, because freedom exists 
in a distinct and separate domain. A clash between two entities 
presupposes that they claim existence in the same domain. 

All this may seem dark to the patient reader. May I say that 
what troubles him is the assumption of common-sense philosophy 
that the entities of the world around us are realities, and the only 
realities. If that were so, then there could be only one domain; 
and the objects in this domain would be the objects of physics. In 
such a philosophy there are no minds; it substitutes brains for 
minds, souls, or whatever name you may choose to use. In my 
book, The Creative I and the Divine, I have shown that this phi- 
losophy of common sense, which has gained so much in popularity 
because it seems to be made to order for physics, is, in fact, unable 
to account for physics. And it is inadequate in every other field. 
It should be rejected, and a better philosophy substituted. If 
there were objects of only one type of existence, they would be com- 
pletely determined in their behavior by the laws of physics, and 
there could be no freedom. But there must be freedom, since there 
is physics, which requires it. The assumption that there is only 
one domain and only one type of existence, must therefore be false. 
And since we are free end-determined beings, we can not be merely 
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bodies: we are souls which have bodies. By soul, mind, subject, 
I mean the origin, the source of any thought—the thinker, the doer, 
the experiencer, the creator. 

The things in the world around us occur in our experience, 
they depend on us, on our ways of experiencing; they are not 
‘‘independent realities,’’ as common sense claims. But they can 
be understood as ‘‘concretions’’ of ‘‘pure realities,’’ e.g., those of 
mathematics and physics, which, to use a picturesque expression 
(due to Plato), are ‘‘present’’ in the concrete things, and thus 
permit the application of mathematics and physics to these concrete 
things. The pure (i.e., unmixed) realities are the objects of true 
propositions established in the various sciences. They are not all of 
the same type; they belong to different domains. For example: the 
domain of physics is not the same as the domain of mathematics, 
for the laws of physics do not apply to mathematical entities; 
neither is the domain of physics the same as the domain of art: 
there are no laws in physics about beauty. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to separate these domains, if we are not to land in utter con- 
fusion of thought. Separation of domains is precisely what the 
sciences are effecting; while we in ordinary life constantly tend to 
confuse them. ‘‘Isn’t this a beautiful picture? I paid $10,000 
for it!’’—but price is not a category of art; price is determined by 
the laws of economics, not by artistic merit. 

There must be free souls (mere bodies can not be free) and our 
bodies must be directed by our souls in the free act. This does not 
explain how souls direct bodies. At present it must suffice to say: 
there must be a subject, who is not a body, not even a brain, who 
does the thinking which goes on in the thinking process; and this 
subject should not be confused with the object which is thought. 
In the philosophy briefly sketched above, free acts are concrete 
events which occur, and which can and must be studied in the do- 
main of physics in so far as they are physical events; but they be- 
long also to another domain, where they are studied in so far as 
they are free. In short, our free acts obey the laws of physics, but 
they are not completely determined by them; determinations by 
laws other than those of physics are relevant. When I walk to my 
lecture hall, the events that constitute my walking can be checked, 
and there can be no violation of a physical law. But the total 
event can not be understood by the laws of physics alone. Such an 
understanding must involve my aim, and it may discuss whether my 
aim was right. ‘‘Aiming’’ and ‘‘right’’ do not belong to physics. 
It has no sense to say that an arrow aims at the target; you do that. 
The arrow goes where it must; you aim where you choose. 
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By establishing freedom we have established the necessity of a 
domain in which problems of a character totally different from 
those of physics can be handled. When I perform a free act, we 
may intelligently ask, whether I should have performed it, whether 
it was right. Such a judgment may enable me to perform the act 
differently next time; I can be taught. In other words, it be- 
comes a reasonable demand to say to man: ‘‘Learn to guide your 
impulses, desires, and actions, through your reason, by the ideas 
of the true, the good, the beautiful; for thus alone will your 
freedom become itself a good.’’ That is the form which our pre- 
vious statements about self-discipline take now: we should achieve 
freedom and learn to use it aright. 

This is a purely individual problem for you and for me. It 
leads directly to another, a social problem, which may be stated: 
‘‘Develop a form of social organization in which we can become 
free members and, through codperation, achieve higher degrees of 
truth, goodness, and beauty than would be possible for us in isola- 
tion.”? By the expression ‘‘achieve ... truth, goodness, and 
beauty’’ we mean what in Christian language is called ‘‘doing the 
will of God.’’ Since all creative power is the power of free beings, 
this society must foster, if it is to succeed, the development of 
freedom in the individual. But, since freedom can not be achieved 
except through the practise of freedom, it is unavoidable that, in 
the process of learning how to guide our freedom rightly, we are 
apt to make mistakes and use our freedom wrongly. In a free 
society, it becomes therefore necessary that those already more ex- 
pert in the use of their freedom should practise charity toward 
those as yet unskilled and groping. 

This cooperative free society 1s what I mean by a democracy in 
the full sense of the term. It-is obviously not possible, unless peo- 
ple have achieved sufficient degrees of freedom in the positive 
sense, have developed their ideas of the right use of freedom, and 
are able to practise it. But the crucial point to see is that this 
democracy is demanded for the full development of ourselves as 
free and creative beings. 

Our own form of democracy has made an immensely valuable 
beginning toward this ideal. It is a common mistake, however, to 
think that we are at the end of the road and can now settle down, 
that democracy is something finished and, since we have had it for 
quite a while, is something like an old hat, of which we are getting 
tired. Democracy is an eternal task, which has never been fully 
realized. We may lose it at any time when we relax in our efforts, 
when we get sick of self-discipline and all the fuss and pother 
which it involves, when we are tired of ruling ourselves, when we 
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get overalarmed about inevitable insufficiencies and blunders, and 
are willing to let someone else do our thinking and ruling for us: 
it is then that we relapse readily into kingships and dictatorships. 

We have in America made a beginning in the democratic experi- 
ment; we look to our youth to realize this and to continue the ex- 
periment according to their ability. Let us preserve what has been 
achieved of freedom and democracy; let us practise it; and let us 
watch diligently, for not all those who praise democracy are true 
democrats ! 

But preserving democracy does not mean that we remain con- 
tent with what has been accomplished ; we must carry on the experi- 
ment; we must search for ways and means of further development 
toward the ideal democracy. And we must steadily keep in mind 
what democracy can be expected to accomplish, and what it can 
not do. More democracy means less government delegated to 
others, fewer laws which control, fewer government agencies which 
dominate us and try to do for us what we should do for ourselves. 
We must curb our exaggerated faith in the efficacy of laws in re- 
moving evils: it is the short cut of force, the method of impatience, 
which has had its baneful influence in education. The democratic 
method is through the self-education and self-reformation of indi- 
viduals, without which even laws and force can claim only super- 
ficial results. This is, undoubtedly, a great and arduous under- 
taking; and without the right pre-disposition in the spiritual 
make-up of the individual it is impossible. When that is missing, 
we lapse into dictatorships—and know the reason why! 

Preserving and developing what we have attained of democracy 
is the task of our people. It is a grand enterprise requiring hard- 
ihood and moral fibre. It is a task worthy of a man’s endeavor; it 
is worth living for, it is worth dying for! But to imagine that we 
can accomplish it by wars against the enemies of democracy is a 
pernicious mistake. We may have to fight wars to preserve our 
existence as a nation; but even in a victorious war we may lose 
whatever we had gained of democracy. In their spirit and method 
war and democracy are totally opposed to each other. That is the 
reason why people have tended to abandon their democracy during 
a war and to resort to a more or less dictatorial form of govern- 
ment. War relies on force and cunning, on coércion and deceit. 
Democracy works through reason. It tries to see and appreciate 
the position of its opponents; it tries to convince those with whom 
it disagrees; it practises charity, because it realizes the difficulties 
of the good life; and it relies on example. A real democracy is a 
peace-loving and peace-seeking nation which believes in the 
brotherhood of man, and acts on that belief. 
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It is an illusion to think that all nations must become democ- 
racies in order that our own democracy may be secure: the real 
enemy of our democracy is ourselves. Yet it is inherent in the 
very idea of democracy that it should spread to all those who 
are ready for it. And it may be our task as a democracy to 
help this process along. How can we do it? Not by force, not by 
discrimination, not by tariff-barriers, not by fear and hatred, not 
by hysteria, not by a superior and contemptuous attitude toward 
non-democratic peoples. These may be methods of dictatorships; 
they are not democratic. But we can make known the funda- 
mental reasons for democracy to all who want to know them. 
We can make our country an example of the merits of the demo- 
cratic form, so that other peoples, having by nature a capacity for 
freedom, will crave to achieve democracy for themselves. This 
requires of you and of me that we ourselves become good democrats, 
good citizens of our country. The law-breakers, gangsters and 
kidnappers, the cheap politicians and the well-meaning public 
officials who twist the law to suit their own purposes, even when 
these are good—oh, the innumerable things of which good citizens 
are aware and which they deplore in others—these are used as 
arguments against democracy and thus interfere with its growth 
and spread. But they are themselves merely the symptoms of the 
deeper evil,—insufficiency in education and in training for self- 
discipline. We are lacking in clear thought, sound philosophy, 
pure religion. Here are the real enemies of democracy. 

It behooves us, in these times of confusion, to hold fast to our 
real aim: ‘‘To rise from our present condition of hatred, envy, 
force, and war, to a codperative community of free beings, who 
work to realize the will of God, and who hope ultimately to 
achieve a real world democracy.’’ 


Karu ScHMIDT. 
CARLETON COLLEGE. 





MORALITY AND ETHICS 


MAN is moral if he conforms to the established practices and 
customs of the group in which he is. He is ethical if he 
voluntarily obligates himself to live in the light of an ideal good. 
The two notions are distinct, but not necessarily incompatible. 
The compatibility of morality and ethics is in fact a permanent 
possibility, evident in the character of even the most decadent so- 
ciety. Such a society, like every other, depends for its existence 
and persistence on acts of codperation and communication and these 
in turn presuppose a concern for what others are and need. To 
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cooperate we must act as we would have another act were he in 
our place and in the light of how we would act were we in his place. 
To communicate we must try to express ourselvessas another ought, 
were he to attempt to say what we intend, and must express it in 
such a way that he understands it as we do. We can not com- 
municate, we can not codperate, except so far as we speak as we 
would be spoken to or act with respect to others as we would have 
them act with respect to us. The golden rule, ‘‘do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you’’ is an ethical rule, exemplified 
in every society. 

Living in conformity with such a rule does not suffice to make a 
man an ethical being. Those who use it as a means to achieve 
undesirable ends are obviously not ethical men. Nor are they 
necessarily ethical even if they use it as a means to achieve desirable 
goals. To be ethical they must voluntarily choose and pursue an 
ultimate and universal good. 

The paradox of the moral order is not that it opposes the ethical 
but that it incorporates it in part, without a consciousness of 
what it is. It is a rare custom which is nourished only by vice 
and promotes nought but evil. Capricious and variable though 
customs are, they in their different ways normally exemplify some 
ethical principles and can lead men towards the point where they 
could begin to live ethical lives. Most of them encourage growth 
and codperation to some degree or the exercise of latent capacities 
to know and choose the good. Taken together they provide mul- 
tiple cases in which ethical rules are unconsciously fulfilled, and 
the nature of the ethical itself made visible to the inquiring eye. 

The danger point in society is where the ethical is first dis- 
cerned. A fragment of it suddenly stands out in sharp focus and 
leads men to neglect the moral order or to get in the way of other 
equally or more valuable ends. A man or a society may be so de- 
voted to the ideal of justice that the good which acts of mercy em- 
body are ignored or despised. One can exaggerate the virtue of 
temperance in such a way that its pursuit precludes the exercise of 
thought; one may even stress the glory of a complete ethical good 
in such a way as to make all action seem futile. 

The hope of society lies in its capacity to deflect the menace of 
incomplete ethical discovery into a power for social good. Re- 
ligious and ethical leaders, reformers and prophets, are rightly at 
odds with their societies and their societies with them, for each 
neglects a good the other discerns. But the former was possible 
only because the latter was in existence, the latter needs the former 
in order to know where to turn. 





MORALITY AND ETHICS 


Socrates was a danger to Athens. To make generals and states- 
men the butt of the young and irresponsible had as its product the 
vicious Alcibiades and the dislocation of established and useful 
eodes. From the perspective of the society he deserved punish- 
- ment, from his own perspective it deserved pity or scorn. But 
neither perspective is all embracing. It is petulant in the face 
of Socrates’ fate, disastrous to him, to thought, and to Greece, for 
one to claim that all values are social products, or that a knowledge 
of ideal ends is all that the good life involves. It was Socrates’ 
duty to utilize existent means, the duty of the society to adjust 
those means to the ends he discerned. 

There is little to choose between a theory which sees no value in 
morality and one which sees none in ethics. But there is a great 
difference between a man who is concerned with ethical ends and 
one who is not. Men are overrun with habits and these, as well 
intrenched and duplicated by others, lay the ground for inevitable 
moral behavior. No matter how devoted a man may be to an ideal 
ethical end, he can not avoid engaging in moral practices. An 
ethical man, thus, is necessarily a moral man to some degree as well. 
The converse, however, is not necessarily true. A man may be 
thoroughly moral and conform to the requirements which ethics 
imposes and yet not know, choose, or deliberately pursue an ethical 
end. 

Men are by nature moral. If they are ethical as well, they 
have a greater dignity and value than otherwise. The reformer is 
better than the conformer, for he is not only a moral but an ethical 
being. No matter how hard he struggles to free himself from the 
confines of established practices he can not avoid engaging in them 
to some degree while he pursues his ideal good. Mischievous though 
Socrates was, he was a better man than those he opposed. 

Morality and ethics are related as body to mind, fact to theory, 
instrument to purpose, present: to future, the concrete to the ab- 
stract, practice to promise, roots to fruit. The former is indispen- 
sable but confining; the latter is desirable for its own sake, though 
impotent unless supported by the other. 

Morality embraces what men are wont to do. It covers the 
whole field of etiquette and manners, fashions and taboos, estab- 
lished customs, laws, and feuds. Its basic rule is to do as others 
do, and this irrespective of whether or not one be born or bred in 
that group in which one is, or whether or not the practices of that 
group be arbitrary, explicitly formulated, or even sensible. It is 
hard therefore for a stranger to avoid immorality ; the most sensi- 
tive of field anthropologists is bound to disrupt the morality of 
those who have received him. 
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A moral man is a bundle of habits. One requires habits in 
order to be able to live in conformity with established and well- 
intrenched patterns of behavior. These habits must not of course 
be too stable, for then the individual would be unable to keep 
abreast of the changes his society undergoes or to find his place in 
other groups with which he may come in contact. The more firmly 
adjusted a man is to the prevailing morality the more likely it is 
that he will become immoral with time. Men’s moral habits 
harden with their arteries, preventing them from participating in 
the new morality almost now on the scene. As they grow older 
they are inclined to become moral reactionaries, impotent immoral- 
ists so far as they are still members of the society whose spirit they 
no longer reflect. 

As we look at the classical works on ethics it is easy to locate 
the now old-fashioned moral views which have crept into the ethical 
schemes. It is a rare ethical writer indeed who has not slipped into 
his discussions of the nature of ethical laws considerations which 
stem solely from the established practices of his local morality. The 
well-born Greek aristocrat casts a permanent shadow over the 
ethical reflections of Plato and Aristotle. Bentham and Mill, while 
laying down the permanent ethical principles which they thought 
should guide all men at all times, brought into their account the 
transient views of the liberals of their time. Kant, so anxious to 
deduce the whole of ethics a priori, free from all extraneous con- 
siderations of interest, success and need, saw nothing strange in 
illustrating his principles by defending the arbitrary judgments 
of the calvinistic moralists of his day. Over and over again ethi- 
cists have tried to prove that private property, monarchy, free en- 
terprise, and even slavery are eternally justifiable on ethical 
grounds. They were too moral to be ethical. 

More disastrous but more important is the fact that the justifi- 
cation and presuppositions of morality have been frequently con- 
founded with those which ethics requires. How else account for the 
fact that there are men who call themselves determinists in ethics, 
and others who view the morality of their group as obligatory for 
all, no matter who or where? Only by keeping clearly in mind 
the distinction between morality and ethics, can we hope to under- 
stand and resolve the conflicts between theories of determinism 
and indeterminism, or of necessity and free will which have made 
the science of ethics an unethical barren waste. 

Moral codes vary and ought to vary from place to place and 
time to time. A world filled with nought but ethical men, pure in 
motive, resolute in purpose and successful in achievement would 
still have to be a world in which there were multiple moralities. 
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Different climates, different kinds of habitation and degrees of 
intensity of population, the kind of food that is available and the 
manner in which it must be obtained, the personalities of accepted 
leaders, the particular forms in which communication must be 
framed—all these and much more would necessitate the develop- 
ment and utilization of different habits and compel allegiance to 
different moral codes. Only in a universe where climate, population, 
food, shelter, etc., were homogeneous throughout, where everyone 
could achieve exactly the same ends by exactly the same means and 
with exactly the same effort, could there be a single all-embracing 
morality. It would be hard to conceive a world more monotonous. 
Fortunately it would be very difficult to make it real. 

The attempt to force the morality of one’s group on that of 
another is doomed to disappointment, and so far as the attempt 
succeeds it is bound to injure those it was designed to benefit. The 
absolutist in morals is a provincial on a major scale. He is con- 
stantly insinuating or recommending that others should live in 
accordance with codes not suited to their location, lives, and needs. 
The smug sophisticated man of the city does not here differ in prin- 
ciple from the arrogantly innocent travelling missionary. They 
have the same root. Both view their own moralities as absolute, 
the one frowning on those who do not follow him, the other strug- 
gling to persuade them to go his way. Each forgets that from the 
standpoint of these others he is just as unenlightened and immoral, 
and for the same reasons. 

Relativity rules morality. It is right that it should. To assert 
this, however, is already to have passed beyond moralities to a point 
where their diversities can be recognized and the fact acknowledged 
as desirable and good. But we can, and do go still further, when 
we judge, not merely that it is good that moralities differ from one 
another, but decide that some are better than others, because ap- 
proximating more closely to the status of an ideal social whole. 
A judgment of the goodness or badness of a morality, if it is not 
capricious or the expression of provincial dogmatism, must obvi- 
ously have an absolute ground. That ground is ethics. 


) PAUL WEISS. 
Bryn Mawr COuLEGE. t 
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EXPERIENCE AS GIVEN 


HERE have been many conceptions of what is given in the 
varying and inexhaustible complex of perceptions, images, 
feelings, desires, thoughts, aims, and so forth, in differing degrees 
of clearness, that we call experience. The given has ranged from 
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all to none of experience. It has been Hume’s impressions in their 
habitual associations, Kant’s formless material of sensation, the 
felt, relationless whole of Bradley, sense-data as variously under- 
stood. In this paper I wish to offer a criterion for distinguishing 
what is given in experience from that which is due to intellectual 
activity ; and to show that, according to this criterion, given ex- 
perience can not be even partially presentative of independent 
objects. The criterion is based on Descartes’ tenet that all 
‘‘thoughts,’’ including perceptions and imaginations, apart from 
existential reference and considered only in themselves, are be- 
yond error and doubt. They are ‘‘present to my mind’’ or ‘‘met 
with in me.’’ The distinction made between experience as im- 
mediately had and all objective existence is influenced by Karl 
Schmidt’s concept of immediate experience. Philosophers have 
often touched on certain aspects of this criterion. Its establish- 
ment, which can only be partly indicated here, would lie in its 
contribution to a solution of the problems of knowledge. | 

The criterion is based on the differences in justification or 
source of acceptance of the given and what is not given, on the 
different rdles they play in knowledge. According to it, the given 
in experience is that which is ‘‘found,’’ as the derivation of the 
word ‘‘experience’’ would have it. The given is whatever is di- 
rectly present to me as the content of my awareness. It includes 
all perceptions, images, feelings, impulses, desires, and thoughts 
of all kinds. That these are matters of my experience is enough 
for their acceptance as data for my knowledge. They need no 
other justification. 

But the data for knowledge are not knowledge. Whenever 
thoughts are considered as asserting meanings, or making a knowl- 
edge-claim, those thoughts are no longer merely given. So far as 
they are assertions, statements, judgments about objects of ex- 
perience or their existence, they are not given in experience. For. 
they are considered as true or false, and their acceptance is due 
not to their presence in experience but to their validity—whatever 
that may mean. Their justification must have a source other than 
experience. They are not the passively accepted data for knowl- 
edge. They make an active claim to be knowledge itself. 

Of course given experience as here conceived is only an ele- 
ment in our total experience. For experience which is purely 
given, which is felt rather than considered, which is merely ac- 
cepted without assertions, could not be our total experience. Ordi- 


1 Karl Schmidt, The Creative I and the Divine. N. Y., The Dial Press, 
1937, pp. 17-18. 
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narily we can not even have sensations without making assertions, 
or looking at the sensory data in the light of the interpretation 
which we believe true. Nevertheless, it is claimed here that the 
given aspect of experience as passively entertained, may be dis- 
tinguished from active assertions about the experience. 

But the given in experience is not a formless and meaningless 
matter apart from all form or interpretation. For images, ideas, 
distinctions, thoughts are to be taken as given as long as they do 
not claim to assert anything about the objects of experience. The 
given has expression if that expression does not claim to be true. 
Here, sense data are not patches of color and lights and sounds, 
but colored and sounding objects—provided those objects are 
merely ‘‘looked at’’ and not claimed to be existent. Nor could 
sense-data, as here understood, be the qualia of C. I. Lewis; since 
they may be interpreted, provided that the interpretation is a 
purely esthetic affair whose truth or falsity is irrelevant at least 
for the time being. In short, what is given has form if the form 
does not contain any assertion. 

Nor do sensory experiences form the only data of experience. 
Since sensory observations are the data for scientific investigation, 
philosophy’s preoccupation with the methods of natural science 
has led to the belief that data are what is sensuous. Moreover the 
sensuous has been taken, especially by the positivists, as that which 
is given or forced upon us by an external world. The sensuous is 
thus what is inescapable and independent of wishes and attitudes. 
It is held here, in the first place, that there is no reason for so sep- 
arating the sensuous from other experience, which might be equally 
inescapable and forced upon us. For feelings and desires may 
be forced upon us. Certain interpretations are unavoidable for 
us. And does not the victim of insomnia find the unending march 
of his thoughts as inescapable and given as the sounds of the 
night traffic? Nor, in the second place, is inescapable experience 
necessarily indicative of an external world which is forced upon 
us. For illusory experiences may be inescapable. Given experi- 
ence is neither merely sensuous, nor, as inescapable, indicative of 
an external world. Feelings, desires, aims, images, and so forth, 
may be given experience. 

Although the inescapability of experience is not in itself indic- 
ative of an external world on which it depends, must not given 
experience present or represent something of such a world? Phi- 
losophers have left behind the naiveté which holds that an inde- 
pendent existence is just as it is given in experience. But it is 
usually held that some of the distinctions within experience, 
whether partial, confused, implicit, or generic, are those of an in- 
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dependent order of existence. With Dewey, existence is presented 
problematically in gross experience. With Whitehead, stubborn 
facts or the external world form the data prehended in various 
vague or partial ways by the experiencing subject. Even C. I. 
Lewis, who denies that the given contains any of the properties of 
objects of knowledge, retains the belief that something of an in- 
dependent existence is given. For at least the temporal order in 
which the given qualia occur is given; and it is this temporal order 
which is also that of an independent order of existence upon which 
the qualia depend. 

It must be maintained here that an existent order can not be 
even partially given in experience. For given experience does 
not bear within itself the criterion distinguishing experience of 
existence from experience which is purely subjective. In them- 
selves, the qualities and distinctions within given experience are 
individual and subjective. The experienced distinctions with 
which knowledge starts can not be taken to be predetermined by 
an external world. If they lay claim to any objectivity or refer- 
ence to an existent order, that claim is a knowledge-claim. It is 
true or false, and, as such, is not given. An existent world is in 
no way given in experience. 

If an existent world is not given in experience, experience as 
given is not an occurrence which forms part of the existent world. 
It is given as the contents with which knowledge starts, not as an 
existent. This is not to say that all experiences may not be de- 
scribed as psychophysical events, and located in a spatio-temporal 
world. But the interpretation of experience whereby they are 
located in a physical or social world of which they are a part is 
not given. It is an assertion, a statement with existential refer- 
ence, which may be considered true or false. Interpreted as tem- 
poral occurrences, experiences are no more given than the physical 
events with which they are said to be continuous. Given experi- 
ence is not an occurrence which presupposes other physical ex- 
istents with which it is continuous. It is those contents of direct 
experience, those images and objects of consciousness, which are 
the starting-point of knowledge. 

A revision of the concept of given experience is necessary, a 
revision which does not import into given experience what is due 
to the intellectual presuppositions of the experiencer. The given 
need not be linked with what is due to the impact of an inde- 
pendent, external world. For direct experience is not given as an 
occurrence continuous with such an independent world. Nor are 
there any distinctions within given experience which are in them- 
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selves indicative of an independent existence. An existence to 
which knowledge must somehow conform is in no way given. The 
relation of knowledge to experience must be sought elsewhere. 


EpirH Watson ScHIPPER. 
CARLETON COLLEGE. 
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The Philosophy of Edmund Husserl. The Origin and Development 
of His Phenomenology. E. Part Weicu. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1941. xxiv-+ 337 pp. $3.25. 


Since no adequate translations of Husserl’s main works have 
been published, and no extensive review of his philosophy has ap- 
peared, the present volume will be regarded as well-conceived and 
timely. It expounds some of the principal writings of Husserl, 
mostly by way of paraphrase and quotation. There is a brief sec- 
tion on Philosophie der Arithmetik, and a section curiously entitled 
‘‘Quasi-Phenomenology’’ which describes the argument of the 
Logische Untersuchungen I. Another chapter, ‘‘Pure Phenomenol- 
ogy,’’ is concerned with the first part of the Ideen zu einer reinen 
Phinomenologie und phinomenologischen Philosophie, while the 
last chapter is devoted chiefly to a comparison between Husserl’s 
philosophy and that of the American realists, ‘‘new’’ and ‘‘criti- 
eal’? Since the author has previously published these last two 
chapters as a book which has been reviewed in this JOURNAL, they 
will not be discussed a second time. 

Selecting what is most important in the Untersuchungen was 
no easy task, and there was obviously no way of pleasing everyone. 
Some readers are bound to regret that the author breaks off his 
paraphrasing in such a way as to miss the entire third and fourth 
Untersuchungen dealing with ‘‘part and whole,’’ and with ‘‘the 
idea of pure grammar,’’ and passes over without a word some of 
the most brilliant and telling analyses. The same readers are apt 
to raise an eyebrow at Dr. Welch’s opinion that Husserl was not 
philosophically mature when he wrote the Untersuchungen, and 
that at least the first of these investigations represent only ‘‘quasi- 
phenomenology.’’ Evidently the author is especially impressed 
with Husserl’s later transcendental idealism which, in his opinion, 
opens up theological vistas, making possible ‘‘a divine relationship 
forever proscribed to him who would restrict the human mind to 
crass ‘sensations’ emanating from no one knows where’’ (p. 298). 

The author has read through a great deal of literature bearing 
on phenomenology, and his bibliography at the end of the book is 
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the most extensive in English. Unfortunately, he has not been 
able to make much use of it in the text. Even basic works such 
as the Formale und Transcendentale Logik are scarcely mentioned. 
The present book can not be regarded as comprehensive, nor is 
it notably accurate. Frequent petty oversights are understand- 
able, but irritating when they force the reader to refer to the 
original for the meaning. When we read that ‘‘system lies in 
things, where we simply find them, uncover them’’ (p. 21), we 
are able to see that he means 2t, not them. Later, however, we find: 


The perception which gives the object, and the expression which, by means 
of a judgment—i.e., by means of the ‘‘thinking act’’ which forms the unity 
of the judgment—thinks and expresses, are fully to be distinguished, although 
in the instances before us of perception-judgments it stands in the most inti- 
mate relationship to the covering, to the unity of the filling. [P. 90.] 


Here the meaning is completely lost. What Husserl says is: 


The perception, which gives the object and the assertion, which discerns 
and expresses it, by means of the judgment, i.e., by means of ‘‘the act of 
thought,’’ which forms the unity of the judgment, should always be distin- 
guished, although in the foregoing case of the perceptual judgment, they stand 
in the most intimate relation, in the relation of coincidence [Deckung], of 
unity of fulfillment. [Logische Untersuchungen, III, p. 21.] 


Other examples of careless translation could be cited, but the 


enumeration would be tedious and perhaps unfair, for Dr. Welch 
has also made many correct interpretations of abstruse passages. 
It is difficult to see, on the other hand, why he thinks Husserl’s 
‘‘phenomena”’ are ‘‘essences,’’ or why he thinks Husserl has resur- 
rected ‘‘the world of Eidos, the realm of essences.’’ Essences, one 
had thought, must be constituted. 


V. J. McG. 


A New Earth and a New Humanity. O.tver L. Reser. New 
York: Creative Age Press, Inc. 1942. xiv-+ 252 pp. $2.50. 


This book is an attempt to outline a philosophic basis for a 
new world. As such it takes certain things for granted which may 
or may not be true. The opening assumption is that after the 
present strife is stilled, American ideals and policies will dominate 
the world (p. 4). The author conceives of American ideology as 
a world sensorium, a center of intellectual, social dominance, anal- 
ogous to the cerebral cortex of the individual (p. 10). Many 
thoughtful people will challenge this assumption. If the United 
Nations win, and if Russia continues as one of them, then in all 
probability Russian ideals and policies will dominate Europe and 
part.of Asia. And if China becomes the winner in the Far East 
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then Chinese ideals and policies will dominate there. And what 
of India’s millions who are more than fed up with Western domi- 
nation and who have stubbornly reserved for themselves the only 
empire that the sword can not control—that of thought? 

A further assumption is made that all divergent religions and 
philosophies not only can but should be discarded in favor of the 
particular philosophy advocated in this book, scientific humanism. 
He says that if men are to survive in a decent world, a socialized 
and humanized science—‘‘scientific humanism’’—will have to be- 
come the religion of humanity (p. 209). This is as naive as as- 
suming that everyone could or should become Methodists. 

However, there is much of value in this volume. For one thing, 
scientific humanism is presented in a virile and interesting way. 
And for another, there are sections of discussion which present ideas 
needed for the creation of a better world. There is the need to 
socialize and humanize science. There is the place of general 
semantics in the service of world-wide humanity. There is the need 
for global thinking. And there is a plea for the frank facing of 
responsibility by man for the future of humanity. The time is 
past for making alibis. 

K. P. L. 
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James A. Melrose and Ellen M. Griswold: Reorientation to Re- 
ligion. An Operational Approach. (Codperative Books, Series II, 
Number 7.) Norman, Oklahoma: Codperative Books. 1941. 42 
pp. 50 cents. (An exceedingly thoughtful exposition of the need 
for exploring the social and emotional values of religion in life as 
a basis for criticism of religious concepts. ) 

Thomas Traherne: Of Magnanimity and Charity. Edited with 
an Introduction by JoHN RoTHWELL SuiaTEeR. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. 1942. xvi-+20 pp. $1.00. (Two chapters from 
a humanist classic—the Christian Ethicks (1675) of Thomas Tra- 
herne, which is a very rare book. The entire work is certainly 
worthy of reproduction. The introduction is excellent.) 

REVUE DE THEOLOGIE ET DE PHILOSOPHIE. No. 122. Réflexions 
sur les rapports de ]’Eglise et de l’Etat: Henri Germond. Les 
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The End of Reason: Max Horkheimer. Veblen’s Attack on Cul- 
ture: 7. W. Adorno. Some Social Implications of Modern Technol- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of Charles M. Perry, Professor 
of Philosophy at the University of Oklahoma, on June 11, 1942, 
at Norman, Oklahoma, at the age of 65. 





